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The lot of an Army reformer is not a happy one.    In military Temper-

circles there was hardly a good -ftord for the War Minister. Yet Mr. ance
Card well achieved the most brilliant success of tbe session of 1871,
though he achieved it at the cost of alienating a powerful section of
society. The Home Secretary, Mr Bruce, alienated another section
even more powerful, and without anything to show for it. For the
licensed victuallers, while not less articulate in their opposition than
the colonels, were far more successful. The cause of their agitation
was the abortive Licensing Bill of 1871 The Bill proposed that
existing licensees should, subject to good conduct and the payment
of a small annual sum, remain undisturbed for ten years. At the
termination of that period, the magistrates were to determine the
number of public-houses required for a district, put the privilege of
conducting them up to auction, and apply the proceeds to the main-
tenance of a special public-house police force and other purposes for
the benefit of the district. The Bill which was not very wisely
conceived, seriously alarmed the " trade," and did not evoke en-
thusiasm among ardent temperance reformers. It had little hold
on life and perished prematurely. A much more modest measure
was placed upon the Statute-book in 1872. Public-houses were to
be closed at twelve o'clock in London, and at eleven o'clock in the
country, unless the Justices in the latter case fixed another time
between ten o'clock and midnight, and during certain hours on
Sundays. The Act also contained provisions to secure the purity of
the liquor sold. But though modest it was not popular, and, taken
m conjunction with its abortive predecessor, aroused against the
Government the suspicious hostility of a powerful class.
The hostility of another class was aroused by Mr. Gosehen's Bill
for the reform of Local Government and the readjustment of local
rates. The main feature of the Bill was the immediate transference
of half the local rates from the occupier to the owner, but as it failed
even to reach a second Reading the details need not detain us.
More serious for the prestige of the Ministry than the abandon- Lowe's
ment of the legislative projects of Mr. Bruce and Mr Goschen wasBudget5
the defeat sustained by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in regard to
his proposed match tax. Lowe was a purist, not to say a pedant, m
finance, but down to 1871 he had been, for so clever a man, unex-
pectedly successful at the Exchequer. In 1869 he had been able, by
an ingenious alteration m the date of payment, to take a penny off
the income tax, and had largely reduced the taxes on locomotion.
He had also, with characteristic pedantry, abolished the one shilling
registration duty on imported corn. The tax brought in nearly a
million a year and hurt nobody. In 1870, thanks to diminished
expenditure on armaments, he had taken a further penny off the
income tax, thus reducing it to fourpence ; he had reduced the sugar
duty by 50 per cent., and had abolished the newspaper stamp and